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Ln Editorial Sta foment 


The response which met the first issue of STUDENT PARTISAN and the success which 
it attained proved the desirability and need for such o magazine on this campus. | 
The considerable body of progressive and radical student opinion has not until 
now had an organ of expression. Until recently, there did not even exist a cent= 
er of revolutionary socialist thought, around which could gather those people 
repelled both by the hypocracy of American imperialism and the reactionary conse= 
quences of stalinism, ‘YThe slogan: Neither Washington nor Moscow corresponds 
both to the necessities of our time onc the polisical “inclinations of a large 
number of people. Through this magazine and its other activities, the Politics | 
| 








Cius; seeks to attract these people into its ranks for the purpose of building an ' 
independent socialist student movement, subordinated neither to American nor 


Russian imperialism. 


We believe that the innate tendencies of our present mags culture drive toward the | 
imposition of increasing controls over all spheres of human activity. Note the 
emphasis of the Marshall Plan, the Atomic Control Authority, the scholarship plan 
for education, price control, rent control, etc. All shese are but improvisa- | 
tions and piece-meal attempts. Where they are of real value, they stand in dire | 
contrast to the anarchy in the remaining spheres of social life, This makes 
evasion easy and facilitates the harnessing of theso "plans" and controls to sims; 
antagonistic to the interests of the so-called public. From this other evils 
flow; inefficient bureaveracies torn ty wranglings; international tension due 
to the narrow national viewpoints of foreign ministers; inflation and economic 
crises aggravated by speculation and irrational methods of production. 


There are two approsches townrd this problem of increasing control by impersonal 
forces, whether their source is private monopoly or government. One possi- 
bility is reversion to the laissez-faire advocateé ty the Tafts and Stassens 
(with tongues in cheek, of course). Not government or popular control but indi- 
vidual scruples are to govern activity, at a timc when the individual is becom- 
ing increasingly deperniernt upon the state and corporation. The natural laws of 
economics and biologica: evolution are called upon to lead humanity to progress, 
and this by way of starving the economically unsuccessful, bombing the less in- 
ventive out of existerce, and making conformity the price of security. 


Having been exposed to the depression; having witnessed the looting of much of our 
natural wealth, the pressure on the small entrepreneur, speculation with the food 
supply, the discrepancy between wage rates and excess profits; we reject the 
laissez-faire solution. For it has led to the control of government by a minor- 
ity using it for exclusively selfish purposes. We believe that the times call 
for conscious social planning based on the accurately surveyed needs of society 
and that the state must be transformed to mcet popular needs rather than vested 
interests. This is the positive answer to the growing power of economic concen- 
tration, reflected by a government policy committed to restricting civil liberties 


It is ideas such as these, together with their implications, which we shall try to 
develop in the pages of STUDENT PARTISAN. If our analysis is not always correct, 
we hope that critical readers will be provoked into answering. Nor do we require 
agreement with all of our conceptions; sincerity and general interest are the 
criteria by which any contribution will be judged, whatever political conceptions 
lie behind the position of its author, ~ 
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THE HERITAGE OF MARXISM 





This yoar marks the onc-hundredth anniversary of the organized Marxist .moveomer 
Modern socinlism, the conscious organization of the working class for tho as 
tion of political power, dates from the publication of the Communist Manifes 
in February 1848. Written by Korl Marx and Frederick Engels, this pamphict— 
adopted first 1s the program of the ‘small and ephemeral Communist League and 
later accepted 2s a bnsic document of the international socialist movement. 
Through this movement, which it inspired and influenced, the Manifesto has i 
pressed the power of its ideas on the history of every modern country. Iti 
thcereforc appropriate that on its contenninl anniversary we should examine i 
historic role and present-day relevance. 





The significance of the Manifesto, contrary to the usunl academic critique, li 
neither in its theoretic2l snalysis of the historical dovclopment of capital 
nor primarily in its perspoctive of a more perfect social order, Innumernabi 
philosophers and utopian mystics from the time of Pli*o to Henry Wallace hav 
ndvocnted programs of soci! reform in .ecordance wit}. humanitarian, ecqurli~ 
an and libertarian ideals, without ever having invented the mcans for carry* 
them out in practice. As a »esult, their idens hive either remained nothing 
more than illusions or, “s the case of Robert Owen's communist colonies i: 


America, have ended as pit:tui failures. Since the time of Marx, on the oth 
hand, there has never ent: -.:y ceased to be an organized socialist movement 
dedicated to carrying out .i.¢ lssic program of the Communist Manifesto, and 





threatcning on more than one occasion to succeed. . 


Many of the ideas contained in the Manifesto were admittedly not original with 
it was his original contribution which laid the basis for the mode: 
and, in this sense, "scientific" socialist movement. By describin: 
struggle as the means through which socialists could realize their 

Manifesto provided tho link between socizlism as a theory and the 1 
ing class as a potentially existing political force. After setting forth as 

practical task the ovorthrow of the capitalist order, Marx summoned the prol< 
iat to accomplish this prerequisite for the abolition of all forms of exploit 
tion. This accomplished two things: first, it gave socialists a realistic ; 
spective and an achievable goal - something more concrete than the aspiratic: 
2. few intellectusls. By lending the workers in their dnily struggles, by bv 
ing labor politics] organizations am trade unions, socialists were laying tt 
rnsis for the “over expanding union of the workers" which was one day to acc 
lish the socialist revolution. Second, it provided aim, direction and meani- 
to the working clnss movement itself, beyond that provided by the grins whic’ 
were immediately achievable in the form of higher wages, shortcr hours and d-« 
cratic rights. The most oppressed scction of tho population, insofar as it 

became imbued with socialist consciousness, was thus transformed into the var 


guard of the invading socialist socicty. 


Marx, but 
realistic 
the class 
nims, the 


At its inception, the modern_socinlist movement was compleotely isolated from th 
working class, Its theory was confined to a small group without influence e7 
among the workers which it professed to lead. Brussels, for example, one of 
largest branches of the Communist Lengue, had only nbout thirty members; and 
Lengue as a whole had no more than a few hundred at the time it adopted the 
Communist Manifcsto as its program. Even this tiny organizsxtion was shortly 
forced to dissolve because of the persecution which brought about the arrest 
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Modern socislism, the conscious organization of the working class for tho assump- 
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later accepted ns a bnsic document of the international socialist movement. 
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thcrefors appropriate thit on its contenninl anniversary we should examine its | 
historic role and present-day relevance. 








The significance of the Manifesto, contrary to the usual academic critique, lics }; 
neither in its theoretic2l snalysis of the historical devclopment of capitalism 
nor primarily in its perspoctive of a more perfect social order. Innumernabie 
philosophers and utopian mystics from the time of Pli*o to Henry Wallace has 
ndvocnted programs of socis! reform in .cecordance wit. humanitarian, equalirs:? 
an and libertarian ideals, without ever having invented the mcans for carry ie 
them out in practice. As 4 vresult, their idens hive either remained nothing 

more than illusions or, “s the case of Robert Owen's communist colonies in 





America, have ended as pitiful failures. Since the time of Marx, on the othe: 
hand, there has never ent: -.:y ceased to be an organized socialist movement 
dedicated to carrying out .i.6¢ insic program of the Communist Manifesto, and 


threatcning on more than one occasion to succeed. . 


Many of the ideas contained in the Manifesto were ndmittedly not original with 
Marx, but it was his original contribution which laid the basis for the modern, 
realistic and, in this sense, "scientific" socialist movement. By describing 
the class struggle 1s the means through which socialists could realize their 
n ims, the Manifesto provided the link between socislism 1s a theory and the work- 
ing class as a potentially existing political force. After setting forth as a 
practical task the ovorthrow of the capitalist order, Marx summoned the prolctor- 
int to accomplish this prerequisite for the abolition of all forms of exploit:.- 
tion. This accomplished two things: first, it gave socialists a realistic pc? 
spective and an achievable goal - something more concrete than the aspirations ss! 
2. few intellectusls. By lending the workers in their dnily struggles, by bvi.i«- 
ing labor politics] organizations and trade unions, socialists were laying the 
basis for the “over expanding union of the workers" which was one day to accory - 
lish the socialist revolution. Second, it provided aim, direction and meani.-:: 
to the working clnss movement itself, beyond that provided by the grins whic* 
were immediately achievable in the form of higher wages, shortcr hours and d“i,- 
cratic rights. The most oppressed section of tho population, insofar as it 
became imbued with socialist consciousness, was thus transformed into the van- 


guard of the invading socialist socicty. 


At its inception, the modern_socinlist movement was comploctely isolated from tho 
working class, Its theory was confined to a small group without influence ev ur 
among the workers which it professed to lead. Brussels, for example, one of cho 
largest branches of the Communist Lengue, had only bout thirty members; and t*.o 
League as a whole had no more than a few hundred at the time it adopted the 
Communist Manifcsto as its program. Evon this tiny organizsxtion was shortly 
forced to dissolve because of the persecution which brought about the arrest of 
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most of its lenders. But Marxian socialism, centered around the idea that the 
workers must organize themselves independently in the struggle for political 
power, persisted, to inspire the organization of new socialist parties. 





But these parties displayed in general a discouraging tendency to abandon the pro- 
gram of social revolution for one of gradual reform. The Socialist parties of 
Europe and America became, for the most part, indistinguishable in the programs 
from the parties of liberalism. They began by entering the cabinets of various 
governments needing popular support, and ended by supporting the war for the 
sake of "defense of the fatherland." And after Wotld War I it was they who 
played the chief role in preventing the spread of the revolution from Russia, 
thus condemning it to failure and degeneration. Today, "socialist" ministers 
sit in the French cabinet, breaking strikes and conducting the wary in Indo-China 
in behalf of French imperialism. By such conduct the Social Democracy has for- 
feited its heritage as a revolutionary force. The same thing is true, in a dif- 
ferent way, of the Communist parties. Founded for the purpose of carrying out 
the task abandoned by the Social Democracy, the Communist International declated 
in its first manifesto: “We communists...fcel and consider ourselves to be the 
heirs and consummators of the cause whose program was affirmed 72 years ago (in 
the Communist Manifesto. - D.C.). Our aim is to...facilitate tnd hasten the 
victory of the communist revolution throughout the world."* The Communist par« 
ties, originally inspired by the victory of the Russian revolution, have; with 
the degeneration of Russia into the most reactionary state of modern times, be-+ 
come transformed into political instruments of Russian totalitarianism. 








i 
' 
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As a result of bketrayal by the Social Democracy and the growth of Stalinism, revo- 
lutionary socialism as an organized movement is today practically non-existent. 
Its position is agnin that faced by the small group which issued the Communist 
Manifesto - tiny, isolated and relatively without influence. After one hundred 








years the goal appears no nearer, probably less so, than it did to the optimistic 


Marx. In this situation the question arises: of what value is the Communist 
Manifesto today? For those who are critically examining the world about them, 
the answer is that it still supplies the fundamental solution to the problems 
engendered by a class society - poverty, depressions, crises, war. To these, 
socialism remains the only real solution acceptable to a rational human. Nor 








has anyone shown another way of reaching so¢ialism than that contained in the in- 


junction: the working class must take powers 


In addition to its central programmatic conception, the Manifesto conveys and ex- 
presses probably better than any other pamphlet ever written the liberating and 
emancipating spirit of communism. Reading it, we cannot forget that the end of 


socialism and what makes it worth fighting for is o more free, just and democrat- 
ic life, a social order in which equality, democracy and internationalism are tho 


prevailing valwes and norms of comiuct. In its merciless attack on the condie 
tions of capitalism - the exploitation of human labor, particularly the labor of 
women and children; the class charactor of social relations am the educational 
system; above all, the selfish and narrow conception of national patriotism (to- 
day Marx would add racial superiority); in its repudiation of all these the Mani 
festo becomes the champion of everything that is human and progressive. And it 
is apparent at a glance that this conception can have adsolutely nothing in com- 
mon with such things as slave labor, forced deportations, legal frame-ups, polic 
states, reparations, indemnities, national oppression and all the other things 
which are so shamelessly defended (or denied) by those who today call themselves 
"communist." 








*Leon Trotsky, First Five Years of the Comintern, Pioneer Publishers, pg. 19 
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If in respect to its fundamentnl ideas and morsl appeal, the Communist Manifesto 
remains valid, in other respocts it must be modified, amplificd and rovised. 
The multitude of concrete politicl questions confronting us receives no consid- 
erstion in the Manifcsto - questions connected with civil liberties, the growth, 
of fascism, tho trade unions and cooperatives, Stslinism and a host of others. 
In addition - and connected with most of those probloms - the Manifesto fails to 
analyze the tendencies revenled by cnpitalism in its modern imperialist form, 
particularly the central tendency towtrd the netionalization of property and tho! 

statification of socicty. | 





The socinlist movement of the past always regarded the nationalization of the 
menns of production and oxchinge to be its basic demam. In the Manifesto it- | 
self can be found the statement: "tho thoory of the communists may be summed vz, 
in tho single sentence; xabolation of private property." From this was derived 
the first plank of the socialist platform - the demand for the statc ownership | 
of utilities and, beginning with this, the extcnsion of such ownership to most © 
if not 211 of the netion's industrial and transportation facilitics. A corollary 
to this principle was the domand for grentcr stcte supervision and control ovor 
cconomic ind social life. Socinl security, wage and hour legislation, abol. - 
tion of child labor and the regulation of the labor of women, all were initia: *! 
measures advenced by socinlists. The result w1s thit many people came to belie” 
thet socicslism was nothing but bigger and better TVA's, with everybody working 
for the civil service. Natiomilization came to be thought of as itsolf the en. 
of socinlism. This concept wis scized upon, of coursc, by those who opposed 
every progressive measure, ind the proponents of public ownership of the wate 
system of Crooked Crock Junction wore termed dengerous radicals. 


The conscquences of a religious fsith in the virtucs of nationalized property °: 
displaycd by those who, in spite of the oppressive rule of an exploiting clus: 
of burcaucrnts, the miss usec of slave labor, the absence of any trice of the 
economic snd political freedom which once existed in revolutionary Russia, loo 
at the nationalized property of Russin 1nd shout; "It is obvious that socicl> sr 
exists in the USSR and anyone who disngrees must be a dirty trotskyite agent of 
Hitler-fascism." Then there arc those who look at Russian, sec the same things. 
and softly murmur: "Well, nationalized property makes Russia o progressive 
degenerated workers stato," whatever that may bo taken to meant 


Nor is Russin an isolited phenomenon. In almost every capitnlist country today 
the tendency toward nationalization is evident in some form or another. Nor avs 
the ca uses hard to see. In countries such as Britain, certsin sectors of in- 
dustry have become so impossibly inefficient under their incompetent private 
owncrs thrt they hinder the position of British capitalism in the world marke* 
and must be txnken over by the state, A similar reson demands state ownershi 
and control over the capitalist cconomy of 2 backward and somi-colonisl coun": \ 
such as Indin. Only through the efficiency and large scale operation possil: > 
on the basis of stite-invostment can Indinn capitalism hope to develop in com - 
tition with advanced countries. But the most important drive toward statifica-: 
tion is the necessity of the modern imperialist stxte to subordinate all privite 
interests to the supreme end of national self-prescrvstion and expansion. Plan- 
ning and exccuting 2 wor demncé stxite control over 211 spheres of national ex.s- 
tence, especially in the cconomic ficld,. 


> 


Ne 


There is today sbundant cvidence, for those who hnve forgotton, that there need 
nothing inherently socinlist or progressive about the charncter of nationaliza~ 
tion. In the cxse of both England and India, nationalization - to whatever 
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degrce it cxists - does not prevent either "socialist" government from calling 
out troops ag:inst striking workers who have not been convinced that national- 
ization has abolished cxploitation or imperinlist oppression. The crematoria 
in which millions of Jows wore destroyed were the public "property" of the Ger-| 
man people, ind the forced labor ecnmps in Russis are nationalized enterprises. | 
From these examples it is clear tht the decisive criterion ecrnnot be whether 
nitionslized property exists but the purpose to which it is put and whose inter4 
ests it serves. As long as the st.te remains in the hands of s ruling class 
which uses its position to maintain its privileges, extend its power and oppress 
the people, then the existence of nationalized property is not decisive in de- 
termining the attitude of socialists toward the state. In Poland (not ©) ions, 
but it is the "classic" example) the government, controlled and dominnted bv thd 
Russian occupying authorities, proceeded afterViorld War II to nationalize ali |: 
industry of any considcrable size. Netionalization had the effect only, howsv-— 
or, of allowing the more efficicnt and complete exploitstion of the Polish 
people by thoir Russicn masters, since there was nothing to be shred with a 
nitive bourgcoisic. It also give the government 2 better legal basis for brenk- 
ing strikes - such as those which recently occurred in the textile mills of 
Lodz. Under such circumstances, and with such consequences, the nationalize: 
tions could be considered progressive only by those who also welcome the "siz ic- 
turnl cssimilation of the bordor stntcs to the cconomy of the USSR." Socialists, 
in Poland today would have no other alternative than to oppose the policy of | 

































naitionnalizntion. 


Hand in hand with the trend tovard nationalization goes the increasing importance 
of the state in other non-economic spherese In one sense nationalization is 
only the economic phase of the comprehensive statification of social life; in 
another, statification is the natural product of nationalization. This 
tendency is not simply the continuation of a prorram of social reform begun 
at an earlier date; sovernment control over trade unions, political organiza- 
tions and cultural and religious activity and the subordination of these to 
its ovn aims and purposes bears more and more the character of totalitarianism. 
This is not surprising since the continued existence of political democracy 
and freedom would appear to be logically incompatible with a society based 
on class divisions, once the non-functional and now completely parasitic class- 
es are protected in their privil ;cd positions only through the state which 
they control. The state would then be too tempting an obj2ct in the eyes of 
the economically disfranchised to allow them the possibility of taking it opt 
of the hands of the dominant group. Further, state ommership or control of the 
major productive facilities poses «11 problems in political terms and accustoms 
neople to sec in the role of the government the decisive factor fer the sol- 
ution of their social problems. It is no longer possible, (or at least not as 
easy) to convince them thet depressions are an unavoidable part of the social 
structure vhen they have seen depressions abolished by government spending for 
ware They vill no lonrer accept depressions, in this situation, even if it 
takes a social revolution to abolish them. If a class system is to be preserved 
capitalist democracy must then give vay to capitalist dictatorship and fascisme 


But this does not mean that ve must agree with the Hayeks and their conclusions 
about the inevitable consequences of nationalization. Nationalized property 
is and will remain the prerequisite for socialism; a consciously planned 
society can have no other economic foundatione But nationalized property is 
clearly not enough; if it is not accompanied by political freedom and democracy 
it need mean no more than totalitarian slavery. In a period in which capitalism 
approaches ever greater statification, the struggle for socialism must become 
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NEEDED--A LABOR ORIENTATION FOR AVC 





During the var thinking G. I.'s scattered in all parts of the world read with in- 

i terest scraps of information that reached them about a new organization of World 
War II vets, the American Veterans Committee. Liberal in its attitude tovard 
current problems, serious, democratic, it had considerable avpeal to those of us 

: “o had no interest in organizations like the American Legion and the VFW, domin- 

ated by conservatives and interested in senile convention antics and flag waving. 


Yhen the war ended there was a rush on the part of unattached liberals and radicals 
to joon AVC. “hile the membership figures were not gigantic, still they climbed 
steadily from a few thousand late in 1945 te 80,000 at the Des Moines conventien 
of June 1946. All sorts of plans were laid for continued rapid expansion, but 
had to be abandoned as the growth came to a halt. A year later the membership 
had inched up to 100,000 and in December 1947 the AVC paper claimed a membership 
of 110,000 =- this out of some 14,000,000 veterans eligible for membership. 


It would be valuable, looking back on three years of AVC, to investigate the rea- 
sons for AVC stagnation, and the possibilities of «© reorientation that would 
make possible further growth on a healthy progressive basise Inso far as the 
most important activities of AVC center around campaigns for housing, for pro= 
gressive labor legislation, asainst all forms of discrimination, etc+, all vho 
favor these things, despite thoir political differences, have a common interest 
in building a strong AVC. Further, AVC, because ef its progressive outloek, has 
developed a certain “public” sutside the ranks of the veterans themselves, and 
this public must itself consider and discuss A’ 0 in relation to the general 

| American scenes 


Yhhen the war ended AVC ct first had remarkable success in its public redationse 
Not only had the mest cap.ble of its founders, Bolté , written an effective book 
explaining its aims and blasting the role of the Legion, but a substantial num- 
ber of public Pigures and “names” had associated themselves with the organizaticn, 
from General Bradley to Robert Nathan. Peonle like Bill Mauldin who had success- 
fully transferr : the soldiers! miseries and yeeérings into cartoons and articles 
in Yank and the Ge I. newsp.pers and “ho enjoyed u wide reputation among veterae: 
identified themselves with AVC. Half of Hollywood joined, along with countless 
YWeshington, D. C. “brains.*™ 





All this would seem valuable for the organiz.tion - and it was in an excecdingly 
limited sensee It made the AVC respectable, and it helped bring cbout « wide- 
spread dissemination of AVC views; but it also very quickly stamped the organiza= 
tion with a social composition and an approach to the public that separated it 

‘from its greatest potential source of suvport - the millions of veterans in the 
labor movement. 


Remember that in 99 planks out of 100, the AVC platform coincides with that of the 
CIO and the more progressive ssetions of the AFofL. Remember that the Legion has 
a long record of enmity toward the trade unions. Remember that the overwhelming 
majority of World War II veterans have not yet joined any organization. And then: 
let the meaning of the following facts soak ings in Hollywood there are 1,000 
AVC'ters, but in the vhole state of “lest Virginic, with its hundreds of thousaunds 

of coal miners, there is not a single chapter in any mining patch and only three 

tiny chapters in the whole state; in “lashington, DQ a Single chapter has 
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Initially, apathy towirds the AVC on the part of nctive trode unionists stemmed 


There was considerable opposition to this tendency, but it was stultified by th> 


almost 2,000 members but in the tremendous city of Detroit, the center of the 
largest, most militant and domocratic industrial union in the country, the total ! 
AV@ enrollment is less than that. Miami has more members than the wholo state 

of Texas. Here in Chicago our university chapter constitutes ono-fourth of the 


city membership, while the rest is mostly in middle-class neighborhoods. 


! 


' 
i 
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' 


from 2 number of factors. The CIO locals had set up vetorans' committeos. Many | 
CIO lenders thought these were nll that was needed. Othcors, recognizing the ! 
value of a progressive veterans' organization, wanted to build a union veterans’ 
movement, and hoped to transform the veterans committess into such a movement. | 
But such hopes remained unfulfilled. The committees blossomed out in Michigii | 
during the General Motors strike as the spearheads of the union flying squacs 

tut afterwards scttled down as routine service sgencics or folded up altogotn... 
Lxtcer we shall see what the failure of these committecs cnn tench AVC in the 


organization of labor veterans. 


We sec that there was no push by the active unionists towards AVC. But at the same! 


time any worker veterins who by themselves drifted into AVC wore immodinrtely rc- 
pelled. Too many chapters were headed by careerists, young professional or. 
business men, who undoubtedly sincerely believed in AVC policy, but were prinir- 
ily interested in promoting their future through the prestige they would gain :s 
community leaders. 


niture of the opposition leadership. From the beginning a substantinl number cf 


Stalinist sympsthizers and undoubtedly a few actual Communist party members fic 
come into AVC. But in April 1946 the Communist party policy chenged from cons22- 
tration on work inside the Legion to 2 more allesided approach. Throughout tc 
country, party stalwnrts invaded the AVC chnpters. Very soon areas where the-~ 
strongth centered began to blossom out with party-line resolutions, tailor-made 
to fit the current needs of Russian foreign policy. 


The result, df course, is well known to anyone who has followed AVC. Every chap-: 


ter became a battleground, in most cases remaining such to this day. To us t:' 
only hope for a successful reorient tion of AVC lies first and foremost in 
removing the influence of the totalitarians who can only drive the organizat:«: 
into the ground. At the same time it is necessary continually to push the bre < 
anti-Communist party mijority in AVC in the direction of militant action in 
nllianee with the lsbor movement. Neutrality in the fight between Stalinists 
and anti-Stelinists is false, but uncritical support of the anti-Stalinists is 


equally false. 


Gradually some improvement has txken place in the attitudes of the top leaders >. 


both AVC and CIO. Each has become more aware of the value of the other, espe>ri- 
ally since the labor movement his been thrown on the defensive and the AVC has 
ecased to grow. Murray publicly praised the AVC at the CIO convention and 
$7,500 was donited by the convention to AVC. Promises were mado by a number of 
CIO men in the field to vie with ench other in recruiting for AVC. In AVC pvub- 
lications, for the first time, great stress is being laid on lnbor assistance. 
and the importante of recruiting from labor's ranks. 


In this connection, some chapters have attempted recruiting workers into neighbor- 


hood AVC centers of their own. A labor union chapter pure and simple tends to 
become identificd with the union veterans’ committee and loses any real life of 
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{ its own. The union veterans are mostly a young group with their own problems 
and must be organized on that basis. At the same time, they cannot, after a 
if day's work in the factory, be expected to sit through the dull and exhausting 
i sessions of the typical AVC chapter. 


The project of setting up such centers, however, is too big for most local AVC 
organizations. The ideal solution would be active participation and assistance 
fvom the unions in such enterprises. Such was rumored to be the intention of 
Smil Mazcy upon his assumption of the post of seoretary-treasurer of tho United 
sutomobile “orkers Union. Certainly a serious effort by the UAW would provide 
a powerful impetus in the transformation of AVC. Not only could tho organiza- 
tion grow, not only could it become o powerful part of the progressive movement, 
but, almost in passing, it would settle its present faction fight. 


THE STRIKE WAVE IN FRANCE 














0 oe ante renee ane +. +: - erate -<ang- 0 SEES abe we. eee. aes 


The previous issue of Student Partisan, made up about November 15, included an 
article on the rise of the Gaullist party in France (RPF). So rapidly have events 
moved that by the time the article appenred it had become not a comment on cur- 
rent events but rather an introduction to them. For the period November 15 to 
December 15 witnessed the greatest strikes in France since June 1936. 








Let us tie in these strikes with the situation described previously. Three years 
of inaction and collnboration with the bourgeoisie on the part of the Socialists | 
and Stalinistshad produced a certsin amount of apathy among the workers and had 
caused that portion of the French middle class which in 1944-45 sided with the 
workers’ movement to swing over to the right. Furthermore, the parties of the 
modernte right had disintegrated and a tremendous new party with an authoritarian 
program - De Gaulle's RPF - had arisen. 


We must further keep in mind that the ruinous inflation, so much more severe than 
in the U.S., had reduced the workers' economic powers of resistance to zero. Af- 
ter only two wecks on strike the miners of northern France were subsisting on 
potato s, and in some places slaughtering and cooking the pit ponies. The oxten- 
sion of credit by local shopkeepers would have helped them resist, but these shop- 
keepers are now almost all Gaullists and offered tho strikers no help, 


It is clear then that the French workers, because of what they have been through, 
could only fight a rear-guard action. If the CGT, the French trade union feder- 
| ation, had been under the leadership of militant revolutionary socialists, if tho 
demands made had been substantial cnough and clear enough to call forth the requi- 
| site sacrifice from the workers, then there would have been the possibility of 4 
decent settlement. These things wore absent. Tho workers were called out on 
| strike by the same leadership that had been telling them for three years not to 
| strike. In the face of their impoverishment, the workers were called on strike 
for a miserably inadequate wage demand - a 25% general increase, although the 
cost of living in France had risen 100% in tho past year, while wages had risen 
less than 40%. 


i The result was twofold. On the one hand, among those sections of the French work- 
ing class that sre slightly privileged or that have less of a revolutionary 
tradition, the strike did not materialize. The reformists, who controlied 18 
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national federations of the CGT, mostly among civil servico workers, skilled 
trades and light industry, refused to issue no strike order, and their rank and 
file remained docilely at its posts. On the other hind, the immediate response | 
*“ among the revolutionary-minded workers of heavy industry + steel, coal, auto, 
railronds - was overwhelming. But in the face of the government onslaught, 
their isolation from the rest of the working class, and the inadequite demands 
of the Stalinist leaders, their morale melted rapidly. In the end there was no 
settlement in terms of birgaining. The government issucd an ultimatum awarding 
n 12% increase if the workers returned to work within twenty-four hours and the 
central strike committee, after first rejecting this ultimatum, reversed itself, 


ina few hours. 


The legitimacy of the workers' grievances was beyond question. But that the strike 
cnll wis a Stalinist adventure is also beyond doubt. There are several factors 
which produced their turn from passivity to large-senle strike action, and one 
does not cxclude another: (1) to disrupt French economy at the time of the Lon- 
don conference, ncting thus as 2 blackmailing force in behalf of Russia; (2) to. 
try to fight their way back into the French cabinet, where they would resume 
their role of socinl prssivity in return for the opportunity to influence Fronck 
foreign policy; (3) to kecp restive rank-and-filers in line, avoiding being 
"flanked on the left" by the revolutionary faction in tho CGT. ‘he one idea 
to be absolutly ruled out is that the CGT headers calmly put their heads togett.- 
er and decided that the time was really ripe for strike action, for there was 
literally not one minute in the years 1945 and 1946 thant was not a thousand times 
more propitious. The criminal responsibility of the Stalinists in demornlizing 
the French workers’ movement is thcrefore clear. No less clonr is the respcn::.- 
bility of Blum sind Jouhaux, the reformist lenders who, unlike the Stalinists, 


mercly continued the demoralizing passivity they had all previously practiced, ' 





The process of revolutionary regroupment, mentioned in our last article, took 
great steps forward during and immediately after the strike wave. In the Pris 
aren, those large plants wit! active shop units of the PCI (French Trotskyists)- 
including the Morane, Chaiu.ss.a nnd Caudron plants and some departments of Renau't, 
the largest plant in the cu. sy = adopted the strike program put forward hy L- 


Verite , the PCI paper. ‘h-. »vrogram centered around a 50% rise in the natio AL 
minimum wage? ind, most ix; at of all, the adoption of the escnlator clause ¢: 
the only wry tie the works:: wage directly to the rapidly rising cost of livi: s. 


stly of rank and file Stalinists, bombarded theo 


Shop delegitions, composec. i: 
These shops were fortresses of ure 


Central Strike Committce wit:: shese demands. 
strike movement, remaining solid to the last day. 


Meanwhile further steps were triken townrd the constitution of a new revolutions: 
party. On November 29, in the midst of the strikes, the national conference « 
the ASR (Revoiutiomary Socialist Action, extreme left faction in the Socialis =: 
party) voted unanimously to break with the party of the reformists and set itsel? 
up s an independent organization. This wis followed in two weeks by a unity «? 
action pact betwcen this group, the PCI and the Socialist Youth, who had been 
expelled by the reformists last June. The fusion of all three is imminent. 


While this represents progress in the development of a revolutionary party, it 
tnakes place agninst the background of a shrinking and partially defcated lator 
movement, If the next period remiins one of relative stability, with the Scoci- 
alist-Catholic coalition remaining in power, propped up with American aid, the 
new party can hope to lay the basis for a resurgence of labor at a later date. 


-~- Saul Mendelson 
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THE SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE NOVELIST 





Is the Obligation to "State" or "Society?" 


(Mr. James T. Farrell, author of Studs Lonigan and other novels, is 
also known for his writings on literature and contemporary culture. 
; In his recent book, Literature and Moraiity, he develops at length 
some of the conceptions stated in the Soliowing essay concerning 

the tendency of culture to become an instrument of state policy. We 
are reprinting this essay of Mr. Farrell's from the Autumn 1947 | 
Humanist, with the kind permission of both the author and the Human- 
ist. We feel that it deserves wide circulation among the students 
‘on this campus who are concerned with the trend toward totalitarian- 
ism in all its forms and aspects.) 


This discussion wil] have a different meaning for the reader than for the povelist, 
For the reader, my conclusions will, if they are seriously accepted, affect the 
decisions he makes concerning what books to read, the judgments as to the merits 
of these books, and most important of all, the manner in which he will assi.ni- 
late works of literature. From the standpoint of the novelist, my conclusions 
might imply more than this significance. If the novelist accepts the imposition 
of certain social obligations upon him, his selection of thematic material, his 
practice, the way in which he tries to describe characters and events will be 
affected. However, from both standpoints - that of the reader and that of the 
writer - conelusions reached concerning the social obligations of the novelist 


must be carefully considered. 
& 





A concept of social obligations can become so rigid as to confuse writers. Equal- 
ly, it can direct readers to books for reasons which are too formal, and which 
will only leave them so dissatisfied that they will repress and forget whatever 
humanity there is in the novels they have read. It is relatively easy to es- 

tablish formal rules and regulations which codify the social obligations of the 
novelist, especially if you yourself are not a novelist and do not have to try 

to make characters seem real and human in terms of these rules and codifications. 
An instance of this is the Production Gode of the Motion Picture Industry. A 
group of men, who incidentally are not themselves artists, wrote this Code of 
rules and regulations. Since its adoption; screen writers have experienced end- 
less difficulties in working out scenarios; the Code of rules and regulations is 
a crying scandal of the times. This illustration should illuminate the situation 
concerning novel writing. 








In the last few decades, the number of those who have been ready to tell the novel- 
ist what his duties and obligations are seems to hav. increased. Literary crit- 
ics, political figures, detective-story writers turn u into patriotic witch- 
hunters, fellow travellers of the Kremlin, Philistine literary personalities, 
ministers, pscudo-iconoclasts and end!ess others have swelled the ranks of lit- 
erary advice-mongers. This was decidedly the case durin; the war. No less 
distinguished a literary personality than Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, cried out in a 
voice of panic that writers had failed to accept a sense of obligation, and that 
they - including this writer - had demoralized the entire American nation, 
reducing it to moral helplessness in face of the dangerous threat of fascism. 

Mr. Brooks also compared writers to rattlesnakes, "literary Hitlers and Musso- 
linis as useful to the race as a large and active copperhead." He was not alone 
in voicing such sentiments. 
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One result of such hystorical doemends as these made by Mr.8rooks against the novel-! 

ist.has boon that of helping to worsen the habits of many readers. Such a treat-| 
ment of writcrs puts screens between the reader and the writer. It gives | 
- especially lazy ones = an onasy sot of attitudes with which to "juago" 


And thanks to casy attitudes, lazy readers can escape tho real tension of 


readers 
books. 
assimilation involved in all serious rcading. Whenever ono roads a seriously 
written novel which reveals something of the story of men and women in the world, 
something of theo anguish, the agony, the frustration, the unhappincss in many 
lives, the render runs the dangerous risk of sclf-discovery. We can say that 
what is common in 211 mon is the unconscious mind as this is described in Freud- 
jan tcorms: what diffcrentintes mon is their consciousness, or their conscious 
minds. When we read good books, we identify oursclves in one way or another 
with one or more of the charactcrs. If wo read books honestly, and do not try 
to repress oursclves, it is likcly that wo will identify oursclves with all that 
is human in those works. Our own unconscious mind will be stirred and roused; 

wo will stand in dinger of having painful spots in our own innor life rubbed ard 
seratched. This is one of the features of tension of assimilntion which we oftcn 
feel in reading serious books. But if wo have a rigid sect of rules, a set of 
attitudes, a vague and generalized formulstion of the dutics and social obliga-~ 
tions of the writer, we can often use this in order to bindage the sore spots 
which have been rubbed by a noveiist; we cain have a rvady-made and plausible 
excuse for dcnouncing © writcr whose work troubles us. We can say that such a 
writcr has not fulfillcd tho duties of the artist. If we carclcssly arrive at 
conclusions concerning the odligations of the novelist, wo can join the public 
dictntors, the public litorary legislators and moral policemon, and in an irre- 
sponsible manner, we can praise and blamc, judge and condomn. We can develop a 
facile manncr of handling our own cmotions by projecting onto the artist in the 
usual Philistinc manner. 


! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
! 





It is pointless to read a book merely in order to flatter oursclvcs, in order to 


feel superior either to the characters of that book or to its author; it is 
pointless to rend books so thst wo can inoculstc oursclvcs against our own human 
feelings. But it has froquently beon the case that some rigid conceptions of the 
social obligutions of the novelist have beon used as 2 moans of helping to inocu- 
late readers against their own fcelings, Because of this, wo must egain stress 
the necessity of caution in the formulation of conceptions which impose social 
ovligations on the novclist. 


When I spouk of the social obligations of the novelist in this cssay, I shall dis- 
rogard those gencrul social obligations which 211 men do or must accept in ordcr 
to live in any kind of socicty. I am not here denling with the question of 
social obligations in goneral; I am dealing with a spccific question concerning 
the novclist. If it is said, "All men owe to sociocty certain obligations," and 
if this is accecptcd as a valid st:tcmont, wo can then defino what these arc. But 
these dcfined obligations are not the specific or special obligations of the 
novelist. They are goneral, and are meant to include all men who live in the 
society to which it is said that they owe obligations. In the same way, I am 
not here spcaking of what obligations or dutics the novelist should accept in 
his role is 2 citizen, as a member of o. society. Thus, I shall not discuss the 
question as to whether the artist should or should not, besides priucticing his 
art, become a politician, a petition signer and so on. I shall try to keep 
strictly to the question of oblignitions insofar as these directly relate or aro 
alleged to relate to the novelist in his professional and artistic life and work. 
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ittr-this in mind, lct us ask the following question: Are tho words society and 
the state logically equivalent? When we speak of the social obligations of tho 
novelist, sre woe saying that he owes these obligations to socicty, to the state, | 
or to both? If these two words are not logically equivalent, thon in a case 
whercin the acccptance of obligation to one involves 4 rejection of obligation 
to the othcr, which obligation is to be considered prior? If they are not logi- 
cally equivalcnt, then how should we formulate our statcment of obligations? 
Should we say that the writer owes dutics to society? Or to the state? Clarity 
concerning this distinction is of the utmost importance. For at the present 
time, culture is becoming more and more an instrument of tho policies of the mod-| 
ern state. Culture was so uscd and conceived in the Third Reich; the late Adolf | 
Hitler programmatically st:tcd why it was so conccived in Moin Kampf. In the 
Sovict Union, culture is 1lso uscd as an instrument of stute policy. And in the 
United States this is gradunlly but still slowly becoming the casc, especially 
in the instrncc of the more popular cultural media such 1s the motion picture. 
During the wir, we saw illustrations of this dovelopment.. At the present time, 
the United States has armics of occupntion in various countrics, and American 
governmental authoritics have the power of censorship. They cain decide whet Amor- 
ican films snd books msy or may not be imported into occupied countrics and 
thereby mado avniiladle to the inhzbitants of thosc same countrics. During the 
war when millions of American citizens were in the armed scrvicos, reprosenta- 
tives of tho Army and the Navy had the power of decision as to whit books might 
or might not be put into Armed Service editions and distributed to American cit- 
izens in uniform. 














number of litersry critics, profcssors, editorial writers snd others have alrcady 
drawn conclusions concerning the usc of culture as an instrument of state policy. 
No less 4 man than Professor Howard Mumford Jones hats written on this question. 
In 2 little column printed over 2 year ago in the New York Times, he wrote warn: 
ing of the danger of allowing Germins to read many renlistic Amorican works 
because ho feared that these novels would thwart our alleged purpose of educstng 
Germans in domocracy. Others have written in the samc vein. Early in the wer 
period, a Now York Times columnist statcd that Hollywood films perform a greater 
patriotic service to Amcrics thin do our serious novelists. The latter, this 
columnist averred, give us nothing to belicve in, nothing to fight for; but the 
Hollywood films sre happy, and they do offer ideals for which the boys of America 
might fight. 








On the one hand, culture has become international; on the othcr hand, it has hecome 


actually or potentially an instrument of the modern state. The modern state, 
further, has at its commsnd powers undreamed of by dictators of the past. There 
have been and there still are totalitarian stxtes in the world. Culture as an 
instrument of stxte policy in the modern world mcans "the artist in uniform," if 
I miy borrow 4 phrasc from Max Eastman. If we vicw art as a free expression of 
the nature of man in our times, then we must be most cfutious and careful in the 
distinctions we make concerning the st:te ind society. We must be sure of what 
ws are saying when we spexk of social obligations of the novelist. 


Frequently, some of those who speuk of the obligations of the novelist use the word 


socicty in an overgenerslized manner. Socisty, xccording to their formulation, 
appeirs as there, :s in all-inclusive organization of men "nd women. It is con- 
ceived undynamically. Behind this use of socicty in in overgencralized and un- 
dynamic manner, the socinl contract assumption is implied. Also, the use of 

socicty in this viguely inclusive sense involves the obligestions of all men and 
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women 2s citizens and not the specific obligations of the writor. Tho latter 

are then equated with general obligations which are ststed as the debt of all. 
Thus, the novelist is told that he owes something to society. Society is used 

in a generslized senso. The formal meaning of such a stxtcment of obligation 
does not tell the novelist what is merint actually, in the operative sense. What 
is really meant, however, is that he owes an obligation to 2 class stste which 
has the police power at its command. Here is the renl logic of conservative lit- 
erary critics and priggish Philistines who attack writers as negligent in their 
duties. These critics - and an example of them is found in such 1 figure as Mre | 
J. Donald Adams - are moral policemen. They really spenk a moral language of | 
nuthority. But behind them lurks the censor, the policeman. And it is an his- 
toricsl fact that for the last hundred years or so, a large numbcr of the more | 
serious writers of the western world have become, on account of their books, in- | 
volved with the police power in one way or another. In brief, legal efforts have! 
been made to censor them. 


In Amerien, today, those who seck to impose any particular social obligations upon | 
the novelist should, then, be asked clenrly to make distinctions. If it is de- | 
manded that the novelist accept certain social obligitions in his writing, th.t | 
he must motivate his work in terms of thesc, and thrt he must seck to organize | 
his accounts of charsctcrs and events in such a way as to bexr on these obliga= | 
tions and to strengthen the idenls behind thom, it is only proper to domand in | 
roturn thit the stxtc power put its own cards on the table, and show that it is | 
worthy of the demand that the novelist serve it. If the question is put in this 
form, however, many of those who speak the langusge of social obligation to the | 
writer will drew back, and they will deny thot this is their aim. | 

A number of liberals speak of the obligations of the novelist in terms of the co- 
called libersl spirit. Their formal conceptions arc democratic. Just as thoy 
scparate socicty and state, so do they separate democracy sind crpitalism. Tc 
them, socisl consciousness is conecived as an affirmetion of the democratic spire 
it. The use of this phrase, social consciousness, in reference to literature, 
is an extension of the typical politics of good will of liberalism. Just ss in 
politics, so many liberals do not test political leaders by rigorously messuring 
their words against their deeds, so in literature 2 socinlly conscious idea of a 
literature of good will is often applicd in _. purely verbal sense. This applica- 
tion of libernlism to writing is cxpressed by an approval of editorialized 
affirmations of democracy, of editorialized clichés concerning the common man, 
and editorinalized cheracterizutions in many plays snd novels. A clenir-cut ex- 
ample of a writer representing this tendency is Norman Corwin. Exprossions of 
the good will found in generalizations about democrsrcy and the common man in his 
plays are a substitute for historical insight, and with this, for any penetrat- 
ing insights into the nature of experience in America, nnd into the mechanisms 
behind the antagonisms of Amcrican socicty. This type of writing is often 
valued as representative of a sense of responsibility and obligation. It affirms 
the langusge of democracy, but it is without any deep democritic substancc, It 
is implicitly snobbish becnxuse of its simplificd characterizations; it indulges 
mcrely in democratic cheerleading. Some of the values which this literature ad- 
vocates are humane in character - for instsncc, the value of tolerance. But the 
revelation of the nature of experience which we expect from good and serious 
writing is abscnt. Thus, these values are not revealed positively or negatively 
in the ‘terms of o dynamically crcoated represcntation of life. They remain as 
mere utterances of good will, rovcaled in cditorislization and in stereotyped 
chsractcrization. 
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Even more than the libcrals, the Stnlinists have written and spokon much of the 
responsibility of the novelist. Any disinterested reader of, say, Ncw Masscs, | 
will be familiar with what they mean by responsibility. It is a well-known fact | 
thit the Stalinist movoment in America has the primary aim of advocating and do-'! 
fending the policies of the regime of the Soviet Union. This suggests what is | 
the basic conception of responsibility of the novelist in the language of the 

| 





Stalinists. The writer must not criticize the policies of the Russian regime. 
When Stalinists speak of the responsibility of the writer, they really mean po- 
litical responsibility to a definite party line, to the programme of what Ruth 
Fischer has cilled "the Russian State Party." The class conceptions of Karl 

Marx were historical in character. When Marx spoke of the cultural question in | 
class terms, he had an historic perspective of the potentialities of the working | 
class, andof its future as a class. This historical conception has been rigidi- | 
fied by the Stalinists into 2 conception of literature as a tactical weapon to | 
be used for the gaining of immediate political ends. At the present time, this 
means that the writcr must be responsible to the Communist Party, and that his 
ereative writing must be 2 mere continuntion of the politics of the party. I 
hive spoken already of the equation of state and society. The Stalinists formal- 
ly equate party and class. They advance themselves as the only legitimate 
representatives of the working class; all other tendencics are attacked and —_ 
igated as a betrayal of the workcrs. This equation of: party and class is 

cirried into cultural conceptions. Formal st:tements from Marx, which are his- 
torical in character, are used dogmatically and without any concrete illustra- 
tions, 2s 2 justificition for the Stalinist position; then, the party line is 
advanced without any coerelation between it and these formal statements. This 
is, in essence, the method of buronucratization, The aim of the Stalinists, when 
they speak of the responsibility of the novelist, is to burenucratize the writcr. 
The current use of the slogan “art as a weapon" renlly means, in practice, that 
the artist must become the tool of a burenucritic authoritarian political move- 
mont. 


| 


-- James T. Farrell 
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DENAZIFICATION POLICY IN GERMANY - II 





(In answer to inquiries about the author of this article, the first part of 
which appeared in our last issue, we can reveal that he is a student in the 
College who recently returned from Germany after a lengthy stay, qring 
which he had extensive contacts with Germans in every zone of occupation. 
While we do not necessarily agree with 11] of his interpretations or pro- 
posals, we believe the author presents facts which are so little known as 
to warrant our publication of this article as an aid to understanding the 
present situation in Germany. -- The Editors.) 





Against the background of expropriation of the monopolies and large estates, tho 
Russians are moving to install a regime favorable to them; this must be accornp- 
lished quickly for no political vacuum can long exist. Although the crimes anc 
excesses of the nazis gave them the "moral" justification for their ruthless 
counter-measures, repression alone cannot build a "friendly" regime. Consequvent- 
ly the Russians had to take the initiative in winning over those sections of the 
intellectuals of possible use to them, and here all concern with denazification 
ended. While popular pressure from the rank and file of the SED in numerous 
cases exacted strict measures against former nazis, many of the actors and ¢érgin- 
eers in Russian service went free - the same complaint constantly leveled at the 


US and British zones. 





New York Times correspondent recently quoted a US military government official 
AS saying: “The Russians, from the start, have pursued a far-sighted policy of 
what can be termed bencvolent bribery."* Few people, howover, adequately reci- 
ize to what extent this system is in use. It extends from the overt Russian 
House of Culture in Berlin, where parties for celebritics are given, to the mest 
minute differentiations in the manners of dining in an industrial plant. 


oO 


The following two examples of dnily life, which show how this system operitecs, were 
communicated to me by a Berlin acquaintance who had beon in the Communist move- 
ncnt for about thirty yesars snd who had spent several yonrs in a concentration 


CAMP. 


"In the cable works Obersprec, Berlin, the noon meal, as in other concorns run Fy 
the Sovicts, is taken in groups, separated as follows; 


"Group I consists of directors and other high officials. They dine in a 
room behind closed doars. It was impossible to determine exactly what 


was being served. 


"Group II ‘supervisory personnel, technicians, cngineers, etc.) dines in 
an open room on set tables. Waiters do the serving. The menu: soup, 
the main dish, dessert (canned fruit or pudding). No ration stamps have 


to be turned in. 


"Group III includes #11 skilled workers. They eat in an adjoining room 
on Fare %Sal.ies and wooden benches. They serve themselves, cafctcria-stylc. 


The menu: scew, No ration ooupons sre needed. 





* New York Times, November 4, 1947 
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Griup IV censists of all the remaining ordinary laborers. They cat the 
same food in the same room as Group III, except that they have to turn 
in ration coupons as well as pay for their meal." 


| 
i} 
j 





My friend then relates how in the beginning of Junc, 1947, the contral administra- 
tion of the Sovict Zone invited a picked group of 50 persons for a roat ride. | 
The occasion was the first annivorsary of the Berliner Gluchlampenwerk, formerly | 
P Osram - the German equivalent of Westinghouse. The shop committce of the plant 
also participated. 


"The gentlemen were offered everything conceivable during the boat ride. Up- 
on entering the boat everyone received a fine sandwhich and a whiskcy. 

Again three sandwiches and more whiskey awaited them at tho set tables. 
There were cigarettes on the tables, as many as people could smoke. The 
Servings were just like in pence time; everything wis prepared in first- 
class style. We had cake of the best quality together with our coffee, ond 
always whiskey. Naturally everyone's spirits were lifted, but it is re- 
pulsive to continue the report on this despicable affair." 





To the average American these incidents taken from the daily life of the Berlin 
workmen are meaningless. Of course the directors ent on tetter tables than the 
dirty laborers sind what is so important about the scrving of a few extra sand- 
wiches at a Sunday picnic? It is cifficult to understand thxit these few morsels 
of food, a few extra sandw iches, a ration-free meal, etc. are of immense concorn,) 
to the Berliner. A shoe-shine boy, receiving daily tips amounting to 2 few cig- | 
arettes from the Americans, often has a higher income than many a supervisor. An 
extra meal is sufficient to attract the best musicians to play for the night. A 
person's well-seing is judged in terms of the daily caloric intrke, plus the few 
additional items of clothing or household goods which he might have been able to 
afford or which his relatives sent from America. The chance to trke home 2 bucke 
et of coal might mean the difference between reasonitle comfort am an unherted 
room throughout the winter. The Berliner, hard as he may try to avoid it, thinks 
in terms of these primitive necessities, and the catering to the "elite" docs 
much to cause disgruntlement among the workers and less fortunate. But above all, 
; many professional or manrgerial employees, civil servants or engincers, often too 
refined and therefore less capsxble of scrounging an existence, are rendy to sell 
themselves for the food packages and other privileges which may be rcccived from 
the Sovicts. The incidents described by my informant are nothing but grotesque 
examples of everydny occurreas: Ss. 





Such policies of favoring certain groups at the expense of othors clearly have a 
motive. They are aimed at the middle classes, particularly the much-heralded in- 
telligentsin, just as the lip-service paid to Germin nationalism (e.g., in the 
Saar the Vommunist party alone opposed the customs union with France)is directed 
at those traditionally rooted in national ideology. 


Statistical polls in the US zone have consistently revealed that the percentage of 
nazi party members wis highest among the best educated. Similar polls have indi- 
cated th:t the US system of denazificstion has in the past (second only to food 
shortages) contrisuted more than any other issue to the deterioration of good 

feeling towards the occupying power. The recent amnesty of the Soviets is an 

attempt to avoid the same resentment. It has little to do with the extermina- 

| tion of nnazism in their zoo, because it admitted at tho same time that "aetive 

| nozis" had remained in their officinl positions. And while the policy of loot 

and plunder impoverishes Eastern Germany, overtures to their favorite stratum 
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are constantly being msde in the form of food and clothing from German stocks. | 
Some other privileges occasionally remind one of the benefits enjoyed by tho | 
privileged group of loyal adherents in Russin. Vicwing the desperate plight of 
the urban population, especially of those who depend for their regular liveli- 
hood on a fully-gonred economy,* the Soviets sare bunking on 2 sufficiently radi-! 
calized middle class group, rendy to flock toward any system gusrantecing them | 
survival of status. 





The populstion is continuslly swamped with news of "rationalization" programs and 
planned cconomy, designed to appeal to the technically-minded. Monopolies re 
nlso to be curbed (except in the form of Soviet AGs) and a free hand, even on- 
coursgement, is given to small trade. These are traditionally tho slogans of the 
middle classes, and they were very successfully applied by the nazis. 





Then again Sovict production successes tre stcted in statistics, which will appeal 
rethcr to manngement than to the laborer who is more conscious of the human costs. 
Monuments instead of spartment houses are signs of new prosperity, little appre- 
cited by those living in crowded conditions. 


In an October issue of the Berlin Tagesspiegel, for instance, I reed that a hugo 
memorial will bo erceted for the Russian soldicrs in Borlin. It is to be com- 
pleted hy September 1, 1948. The memorial will hve an area of about 1600 squere! 
meters (18,0CO square feet) and will rise to a height of 85 meters (nearly 300 | 
fcet). Graves will be lined with cement; 9 huge pit for the bnaso of the tomb is 
being excavated, and the area of the cemetary will be 22,500 square meteors (.lmost 
250,000 squire foot) and so forth. While at present only 650 building workers 
arc ongiged, it is relisbly reported that 400 more will be needed to maintain the 
schedule. Meanwhile, there exists an unprecedented housing shortage together with 

n shortage of able-bodied building workers in Berlin ond throughout the country. 


CA 





Vndiluted chauvinism, despite occassional embarrassment over the eastern fronticr, 
is another note of the SED. Land reform, undoubtedly progressive if r«tionally 


enrried out, was intended to gain peasant support. “ven in this respcet the 
appeal of the SED is not altogether unlike that of the nazis. The lattcr, in 
Pact, gained much of their rural support on a program of land reform, but in or- 
vor to cement the alliance with the nationalist parties and the army, this point 


was later dropped from the nazi platform. 


of planned production in heavy industry, the SED overtly sun- 
independent traders. Especially in the case of the farmers, a 


a 


Outside of the aren 


ports a fringe of 
free market is provided for the products remaining after quota deliverics, 


practice not in contradiction to agrarian policy in the Sovict Union. Here ex- 
ists a huge field for individual profit. 


The limited success in winning the middle classes to Soviet views is no refutation 
of the intentions. Soviet ruthlessness undoes many of the potential successes. 
ond in trying to preserve their "superior cultural" status, the intelligentsia 
still looks to the West, scornful of "Asiatic barbarism." But this is bascd on 





*“ A survey, concucted last wintcr in the US zone, showed thnt civil servants, pro- 
fessionals, and skilled workers hnd suffered loss of status in the highest poi 
centsges; i.c.e, 2% considerable number of them had to accept employment with 
lowsr economic status and less social prestige. In many cases more than half of 
the persons in thesc job categories had descended to lower occupations mostly 
those of unskilled laborers. 
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the hope thit the West might give them a better deal, in greater conformity with | 


their traditional institutions. But the daily shocks at tho lack of understand- 


“ing on the part of the Western occupation units make not for a positivo feeling 
of identification with them, but merely preference for a "lesser evil." 


Just why have present attempts to root out nationalism, fascism, militarism and 


nazism proven ineffective? It is necessury to sum up the various points already 


madce 


As long as a people faces crisis and sees no exit from 1 situation, it will remain 


politically passive. This wns the pre-Hitler situntion of 1931 and 1932. Tho 


paurliament«sry debates, the ministerial decrees, and the mass strikes were consid- 


ered futile. What was real were the closed banks, the lines for relief checks, 


the bankruptcy of small business. While historically the roots of political in- 
difference may lie deepcr, the crisis of the early thirties projected this apsihy 
more sharply. The middle classes, usually the political leaders of roform move- 


ments, were flirting with Hitler, if not actuslly supporting him. In 1933 they 


sold themselves becsuse of the promises of land reform, restriction of "usucrer's 


capital", rationalization, and nationsl greatness. The massos of the German 
people followed, first reluctantly, then, as illusory procceds from rearmament 


started to fiow, morc willingly. Throughout this period there was only a small 


numbcr who considered the criminality of the regime sorious enough to attempt a 
political struggle. Most of the dissatisfaction arose among people who felt 


| 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 





slighted or betrayed ny the promises in ono way or another. Political disinter~ , 
ost, even more than ideologicnl support of fascism, marked the Germans, excepting 


short periods of expectations of quick victory. 


The background of German politics is not fundamontally different today. What the 
Germans have so far seen of democracy does not serve to make it very palatadle. 
Much as they might desire democracy, they merely fool as the footbell of forces 
larger than themselves, as the victims of cither © malicious occupying power or 
of an incompetent government. Consequently they will first of all play the side 
from which they can expect political and material benefits. 


* 


1. To make the Germans receptive to re-orientation efforts, all attempts must be 


made to eliminate the economic hopelessness of the German situation. This is the 


precondition, but it cannot itself produce anti-totalitarian sentiment. Nor 

it 2. matter of choosing an alternative between a lenient anda harsh policy. (5 
long as the Germans sce the actions of the occupation powers as opposed to thoir 
interests, they will fight it hy industrial slow-downs, failure to deliver tho 
crops and minor demonstrations. Growing leniency, as long as this spirit pre- 
vails (and it has definitely been fostered by occupation practices) will be in- 
terpreted as 2 sign of weakness. 


2. To effect a policy of reorientition, then, it is not sufficient to enter Germany 


with either a denazification law and 2 reparntion list or canned peaches and 
whitc flour. It is necesssry to corry out 1 program of bold reform designed to 
initiate fur-rcaching changes in all spheres of Germain life and, above all, to 
attempt to activate the population politically. This means that a positive pro- 
gram for the German must be found, i.ce, an ideal which he considers vinble. 


It must be understood that the grestest threat is tho political apathy of the Cer-- 
mins, which makes them prone to delegate political activity to others and mixes 
the Hitler regime appesr tolerable by comparison with the present. All this has 


its historical roots. The monopolistic combines developed in Germany long before 
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the hope thit the West might give them a better deal, in greater conformity with 
their traditional institutions. But the daily shocks at the lack of understand- 
“ing on the part of the Westorn occupation units make not for a positivo feeling 
of identificution with them, but merely preference for a "lesser evil." 


Just why have present attempts to root out nationalism, fascism, militarism and 


nazism proven ineffective? It is necessury to sum up the various points already 


| 
| 
| 
| 


maidce 


As long as a people faces crisis and sees no exit from 1 situation, it will remain 
politicrlly passive. This was the pre-Hitler situntion of 1931 and 1932. The 
purliament«ry debates, the ministerial decrees, ond the mass strikes were consid- 
ered futile. What was roal were the closed hanks, the lines for relief checks, 
the bankruptcy of small business. While historically the roots of political in- 
difference may lie deeper, the crisis of the early thirties projected this apaihy 
more sharply. The middle classes, usually the political leaders of roform move- 
ments, were flirting with Hitler, if not actually supporting him. In 1933 thoy | 
sold thomselves becsuse of the promises of land reform, restriction of "usucrer's 
capital", rationalization, and national greatness. The masses of the German | 
people followed, first reluctantly, then, as illusory procceds from rearmament | 
started to flow, more willingly. Throughout this period there wes only a small | 
number who considered the criminality of the regime sorious enough to attempt a | 
political struggle. Most of the dissatisfaction irose among people who felt 
slighted or betrayed ny the promises in ono way or another. Political disinter- 
est, even more than ideologicn! support of fascism, marked the Germans, excepting 
short periods of expectations of quick victory. 





The background of German politics is not fundamentally different today. What the 

Germans have so far seen of democracy does not serve to mrko it very palatadle. 
Much as they might desire democracy, they merely focl as the footboll of forces 
larger than themselves, as the victims of cither a malicious occupying power or 
of an incompetent government. Consequently they will first of all play the side 
from which they can expoct political and matcrial benefits. 


1. To make the Germans receptive to re-orientation efforts, all attempts must be 
made to eliminate the economic hopelessness of the German situation. This is the 
precordition, but it cannot itself produce anti-totalitarian sentiment. Nox 
it n matter of choosing an alternative between a lenient anda harsh policy. i: 
long as the Germans sce the actions of the occupation powers as opposed to their 
interests, they will fight it hy industrial slow-downs, failure to deliver tho 
crops and minor demonstrations. Growing leniency, as long as this spirit pre- 
vails (and it has definitely been fostered by occupation practices) will be in- 
terpreted as 2 sign of weakness. 

2. To effect a policy of reoriontition, then, it is not sufficient to enter Germany 

with either a denazification law and a reparntion list or canned peaches and 

white flour. It is necess«ry to corry out 1 program of bold reform designed to 
initiate frurercaching changes in all spheres of Germain life and, atove all, to 
attempt to activate the population politically. This means that a positive pro- 
gram for the German must be found, iec.e, an ideal which he considers vinble. 


grestest threat is tho political apathy of the Cer-- 
mins, which makes them prone to delegate political activity to others and mixes 
the Hitler regime appezr tolerable by comparison with the present. All this has 
its historical roots. The monopolistic combines developed in Germany long before 


Tt must be understood that the 
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the achievement of manhood suffrage, and when in 1919 the Republic was finally 
established, its horitage consisted of a large body of burenucrats, six large 
banking housc=,. ond 2 clique trained in the best military tradition; on the 
other hind, lirge socialist forses existed but after the crushing of tho Sparta- 
cus, and the Kepp Pubtsch, and the discrders in Saxony, they became ever more 
institutionalived and routine. The rensining demccratic elements were crushed 
in 1953 and tne trido-union movement was aimest completely integrated into the 
DAF, the navi labor front. Thus the Larges’ Huropean socialist movement capitu- 
lated to Hit ler almost without 9 struggle. 
Since the ocevration, steps have been token to break up the combines and civil 
Survice bureacerney, bota of whisn ware already groatly discredited in the cyes 
of the German popuietion, Yet hi 7 for historical reasons, hive not 
risen to establish a diffsrent rcgime 7 


The cold buresucratic purge has taken the place of the revolution, and apathy is 


its resuit. ven the purge has Leer oncoceessful, because the rereentage of the 
nopulation foliing under the origina; Control Council denszifis:tion dircetive 
is too high to be coped with in this manner. Nazis view “his failure with groat 
satisfaction. hoping that the whole denazification program will be serapped ani 


that the means of infiltrating 
will again be ath 


e 


and ° 


3. To counter this trend, the »%ec 
into office and strengthen thei 
responsible German government. 
of his little stcre or clerk po 
positive view of strengthening 
best mon politicslly will hve 
which the Soviets hnve taken a 


ulation can make, whatever improvements it can hope for, will come through ths 


SED. Their failure lies in the 


different. 


4, Finslly, a program of denazificction must aim at the punishment of those respon- 
But it must refrain from an application of the collective 
Whetever punishment will be meted out must have its foundation in 


sible 
guilt thesis, 


for crimes. 


jctual criminal deeds rather than in simple membership in an organization. 
nt views 


person's prese 


~ 
‘ 


litically : 


In general, the failure in Germany - 
boen the failure 
ference which has grown out of the 
herent in 4 corporntc society, whose institutions are too large and too inclusive 
to allow for one person to control. 


Xs 
Ae 


Sovict Zone 


a 


party machines have to 


est are made, politics hes 
propaganda. 


large degree supplanted esrlier forms of political iit 
With the passing of the aristocr:itic political leader, politics became a business 
like any other activity, and since candidates cannot hope to gain votes by bef':d- 
dling the electorste with the actual political and administrstive problems, th2 
machine also routinizes the political issues. | 
politics is played behind the scenes, where deals regardless of the voters! inter- 
come to be considered "unclean,' 
































into official positions and economic leadershin 


upation powers must put politically reliable men 

r position in a manner enibling them to form a 
Instead of trying to weed every possible nazi ovt 
sition, it is much more important to take the 

the future German government and seeing that the 
the greatest chances. This is the one point cn 
realistic view. Whatever cealings the Gorman pop- 


fact that their criteria of "democracy" were 


Fo 
are as important as his past record. 


I mean in the Western Zone as well nas in the 
to cope adequately with the political indi?s- 
German situation but which is everywhere in 


AL 


Routine end mechanizition, demagogy and 
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These decper roots of the German problem many have failed to grasp. To the degreo 
to whieh we in the United States have ourselves failed to deal adequately with | 
this problem, it is unreasonable to expect miracles ‘from a peoplo with a loss 
dcoply ingrained domocrstic tradition. Our corrupt city administrations; our 
Hucy Longs; the prescnt division of parties along general catch-words; the refus- 
sl or impossibility to put before the public the merits and demerits of ration- 
ing in plice of a loosely used phrase like "police stnate;" the Negro problem; all 
serve to indicarte that the problem of democracy is not 2 peculiarly German ono. 
Even in stoic England the rocent privations scem to hive given rise to a not in- 
considerable anti-scmitic and fascist movement. 


, 


An ocecupstion policy must therefore strive to give grester security to Germany 1) 
internally, that the measures of the Gorman local government will not be ovcr- 
ruled; 2) externally, that the German government's measures will not be negated 
by intcrnitions. agreements. The rolation of military government personnel to 
the population must change. In not rare cnses, local militsry government rocprc- 
sentatives have shown little understanding for the problems, and somo officers 
have actisally acted as local ty’ants. Since the mere presence of forcizn Lroope 
in itse:? +3 cb TO anrke the potitical tasks in Germany more difficult, our p- 
pose must te so inverfere wnly in 4 positive way, eo.ie, 185 advisors to 1 com; 

tent Gorman government. 








Concerning the internal political life, the thoroughgoing donazificnation of the 
minds begins with the cncournzgement of popular direct participation in local gov- 
ornment, co-determinrition in frctories, self-government of school classes to the 
grontest possiblo degree. When the citizen has a direct stnke in his governz:.t. 
the worker, a direct stake in production, and the intcllcctual, an immedinte «ua 
cern with the well-being of tho toilers, a lasting denazificstion will have teen 
effected. In this problem, and not tho monopoly capitalist, the landed propric- 
tor, or the party member, lies the root of fascism. 


} 
' 
=| 


Powever, in as far as no one has as yet devised a blus-print by which such an idon- 
tity of interest can be estsiblished, many differcnt types of social institutions 
will arise before the ideal will become reality. Thorefore, rithcr than to han 
the Germans n imperfect blueprint, it is necesssry to provide the condition: 
under which the people who have produced a Thomas Mucnzer,.an August Bebel ori a4 
Walter Rathenau will be able to make their contribution. Solution by administra 


tive technique alono must be avoided. 


ermany is an immense ficld for large-scale social expcrimentition, for in 4 more 
sonecntrated form it is facing 2 problem of concern to all countrics. Primos: ly 
in this respect the German problem is not merely an international problem but it 
is the world problem. 
—T me Rebs 

Preserving Civil Liberties in Germ ny 

The Chicago Daily Nevs of January 29 carried the following item on 
the recent dismissal of Dre Johannes Semler as director of economic 
affairs for the combined western zones of occupation: "Semler mazie 
one of the most critical spseches yet. to be offered by any Germm 
official et the Erlangen rally of the Christian Socialist Party 
early in January. The Military government replied bluntly that he 
had distorted the facts. It was suggested that Semler was open to 
prosecuti on for his attacks on the Allied powers. The ililitary 
government has refrained from further action, it says, only because 
it is trying to preserve freedom of speech in Germany." 
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More and more the resources of social science are being called upon to deal with 
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A CRITIQUE OF RECENT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS THEORY 


the ever increasing complexities of modern society. This is particularly true of 
those problems arising from conflict and friction between groups. Currently, 
trained academicians, sociologists and eeonomists are turning their attention to 
the problems of factory life and the organization of industry. The war years 
greatly accelerated the study of the "sociology of industry," begun in the twen- 
ties in this country. The industrial chaos that followed Peafl Harbor, the tre- 
mendous task of organizing huge mass production potential of the American 
economy, forced the consideration of many new problems and many dormant old prob- 
lems. The meager gleaning of academic researchers in the heretofore greatly 
neglected proklems trought into being by such industrial phenomena as restriction 
of output, Blocked mobility within the factory, the newly developed contradictions 
faced by the foreman in the shop, the union in its relations with management, and 
a whole host of related subjects, was seen to be a real source of difficulty. 


Recent studies dealing with these problems represent a significant Caper ure from 


the earlier approach of the industrial engineer who evaluated the workers’ output 
on the basis of time and motion studies or some other purely mechanical method. 
He sought to promote greater efficiency through measurement of workers' physical 
capacities by devising incentive systems designed to yield greater productivity. 
His approach was through the machine, nat the man. To consider the machine and 
the man was nonsense to him. His primary task was to standardize the machine as 
the unit of production, the operator of the machine being only an incidental, 
though necessary, appendage. 


The many investigations carried on by rescarchers in the field today are focused 


primarily upon studies of actual behavior and actual social relations within the 
factory. The approach of the school of "the sociology of industry," founded by 
Elton Mayo at the Harvard University School of Business, has expanded to many more 
campuses. <A group of academic researchers who have contributed significantly to 
the current interest in indvstrial problems operates at the University of Chicago 
under the direction of W. Liovd Warner, William Ff. Whyte, Burleigh Gardner and 
others comprising the Coumittes on Human Relations in Industry. This group uhil- 
izes the basic approach developed at Harvard ty Mayo. The Committee is concerned 
with studying problems dealing with the social organization of the work force, the 
face-to-face relations between workers and workers and betweon workers and super- 
visors, the problems of the conssious restriction of output and status within the 
factory. They examine the hierarchical structure of the factory organization, 
poth from the viewpoint of the wo.k force and off the management structure, and 
develop their research within the framewcrk of such concepts as status, worker 
mobility, communications up and down the line of authority, feelings and attitudes 
of individual workers toward fellow wovrirers and toward supervisors and top maxage- 
ment. Both the Harvard and the Chicego groups have, for the most part, rested on 
the assumption that better faco-to-face reiations between management and the 
union, ahd management and the worker wovld lead to industrial peace. Few attempts 
have been made by these groups to study how differences in social role in the 
factory give rise to differences of ideology and create conflict between worker 
and management that are more basic than any question of defective communication, 
the hierarchical organization of the work foece along one pattern rather than 
another, or unintelligent management. 


somewhat different approach and one that shall be dealt with here more extensively, 
is that exemplified by a recent contribution to the rapidly increasing amount of 
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literature in the field, a volume entitled Patterns of Unien-Management Relations 
(Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1947). The authors of this study are both 
professors at the University of Chicago: Robert Dubin, a sociodogist, and Fred- 
erick Harbison, an economist. Those researchers conceive of the area of labor- 
thanagement friction as conflict between "power centers" - workers on the one hand 
and giant corporations that command vast economic resources on the other. Here 
the problems of our industrial society are framed within the concept of the 
union and the management; if we are to seek a solution for the problems of indus- : 
trial strife, the union and management become the nucleus of study. This concept- 
unl approsch is quite different from that previously sketched. According to this 
‘ framework, the determinant relations between workers and management do not occur | 
on the level of the work bench or the machine »vut on the level of the giant col- 
lectivities pf power, unions and corporations. Ultimate decisions and policy 
making in industry is the direct result of the interaction between these giant 


concentrations of power, 








The authors examine the relations existing between the United Automobile Workers 
Union - CIO on the one hand and the General Motors Corporation and the Studebaker 
Corporation on the other. They describe the relations between UAW and GM as a 
"conflict situation," where the union and management are continually at each 
others' threats. According to the authors, General Motors top level people have 
a basic philosophy regarding the role of the giant corporation in American indus- 
trial life that allows little room for the union. The corporation is continually 
on its guard to see that the union makes no inroads in the "sacred prerogatives" 
of management. The relations between the two are best described as an uneasy 
armed truce, with management standing on principles and resisting strongly any en- 
croachment by the union. The result is a lighted bomb with a slow-burning fuse. 
Management and the union are continually shouting incriminating charges and coun- 
ter-charges at each other; the work force in the shops function in a continual 
state of tension; strikes and lockouts are always imminant; and so on. The auth- 
ors then describe the relations that have developed between this international 
union and the Studebaker Corporation at South Bend, Indiana. Here the relation- 
ship is characterized as one of "oo-nperation." There has never keen a serious 
work stoppage at the Studebaker plant; the union has won comessions from this 
management shat it has not wrested from any other in the imiustry; the union is 
recognized by management as a desirable force for stabilizing the work group, man- 
agement practically insisting upon the union shop; when a situation arises within 
the plant that necessitates action by either the union or management, it is set- 
tled on the basis of the union and management, the union almost always being called 
in to counsel management and jointly settle mutual problems; management never 
stands on principles when bargaining with the union, there are no charges of the 
"union encroaching on mamgement prerogatives," or that management is out to "bust 
the union." Professors Harbison and Dubin have labeled this type of relationship 
as "constructive collective bargaining." The authors point up very sharply the 
differences in basic philosophy between General Motors and the Studebaker manage- 
ment. In the concluding chapter of the book, the authors sum up the Studebaker 


situation thus: 





1. The labor relations are greatly influenced by the tenuous competitive 
position of Studebaker. (Union organization started here when the 
company was in receivership and there was a need for both sides to 


keep the plant going). 





2. The over-all bargaining pattern for the industry is set by General 
Motors (which relegates bargaining at Studebaker to the level of 
those matters dealing with local working conditions). 








. With this last sentence, the authors of this study havc destroyed their entire case, 
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5. The union local does not have to compete with the management for the 
loyalty of the employees; manzgement's complete acceptance of the 
union as a desirable force has given the local stability and secur- 
ity and better enables it to control the workers. 









































4. Manogement structure is relatively simple and informal, there being 
no rigid hierarchy. 


5. There is no adherence to principle or prerogatives; the approach to 
collective bargaining is on the "problem solving" level. 


6. There are no formal, rigid bargaining techniques, i.e. no commit- 
tees whose scope of activity has been formally defined, etc. 


7. There exists a fairly even balance of power between the company 
and the union. 


It is well demonstrated that this relationship and the atmosphere in which it has | 
grown is very different from Generel Motors. In conclusion, the authors state: |! 


"The greatest potential contribution of collective bargaining to the 
American Economy will come through stable, constructive union-management 
relations... Through this kind of collective bargaining it may be pos- | 
sible for management and labor to harmonize the gouls of economic secur- 
ity and economic progress while still retaining their functional 
independence in 2 democratic society... In mass production industries 
contructive relationships are likely to ve most common in medium sized 
and small concerns... The forces influencing collective bargaining in 
the power centers make the development of constructive union manage- 
ment relations difficult..." 


ee. 


They are saying that what they have termed “constructive collective bargsining" 
patterned after the relationship betwcen the Studebaker Company and the union, 
comes about (1) in a situation whore the company is marginal, sitting on the fence 
between dankruptcy and solvency, and threatens to completely shut out the work 
force permanently; (2) in small or medium-sized concerns where there is no form- 
ally rigid managerial hierarchy and no formalized patterns of interaction between 
the union and the management. Unfortunately, that is not in the nature of our 
modern industrial society. The fact is - and the tendency is for it to become 
more so - that the tremendous power centers like Genersl Motors Corporation, 
United States Steel Corporation, the General Electric Company and many more such 
business enterprises, located in giant industrial cities, controlled by absentee 
wanker or investment houses, commanding significant areas of the entire national 
economy - that this kind of company sets the pace for industrial relations, and 
the relationships between these power centers am the unions representing their 
work forces affect every avenue of American life. Such is the nature and charac- 
ter of American industry. : 


To say, 9s Harbison and Dubin do, that "constructive union mangement relations" 
come about in small or medium sized companies that are situated in predominantly 
one-industry towns and are afflicted with continual financial troubles bordering 
on insolvency and that it is because of these two factors that this "constructive 
collective bargaining" occurs and then to say that this is a solution to our 
problems, is to completely disregard the fact of the character af our whole indus- 
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trial society. None of the power conters of industry are so placed in the situa-' 


tion which Harbison and Dubin specify as necessary for achieving industrial 
stability and social and cconomic security. It is being blimi to the facts of 
Emerican industrial life and organization and almost ludicrous to suggest the 


solution that these authors do. 


Perhaps the most important result of the activitics of the researchers that have 
been so summarily discussed here is that more academicians have talked to more 
workers than ever before. The mass of "scientific data" and "objective material" 
is growing at a tremendous rate. Yet the vagueness, weakness ond sometimes seem-' 
ingly fantastic conclusions drawn by these scholars is most &étriking. The lack 
of a basic general hypothesis about the nature of our industrial system has led 
these people to conduct their researches within a conceptual framework that takes 
no cognizance of the basic conflict of interest between the owners and managers 
of industry on the one hand and industrial workers on the other. Without such a | 
basic hypothesis, these academicians are led to conclusions involving their 
psychologizing and asserting that workers "have this attitude” or that management 
"feels that." There seems to be no view of the larger industrial framework of 
our economic and social systom within which these relationships arise and have 


their meaning. 


Harbison and Duvin make an attempt at this but after devoting much time and energy 
in studying this area, they arrive at conclusions that are ¢ompletely inapplicabld 
and really beg the whole problem. Their findings are illuminating in a strictly | 
negative manner. The light they throw on the facts of madern industrial organi- | 
zation and the relations between the union and manngement that stems from this 
organization reduces the suggested solution to complete ineffectiveness, 





The historical background of present day problems of industrial strife is evident; 
in the past fifty years, America has been going through 1 profound change. The 
tremendous growth of mass production industrial orgsinization has wrought a deep 
social revolution that finds its roots in the fact thot a few gigantic corpora- 
tions have come to dominate our factory system. The phenomenal growth of indus- 
trial unionism has in one sense served to counteract this devclopment. But in 
another sense, it aids it. The labor movement finds itself saddled with a strong 
conservative, at times reactionary, bureaucracy which sits upon it, stifles the 
tendencies of the ranks, feeble as they may be, toward independent working class 
political and economic activity, and introduces the element of stability inta the 
relations that these unions have with management. Industrial workers have found 
themselves in an increasingly untenable position. Tochnological advances have 
degraded the skilled worker and diluted his skills so as to cause him to resist 
new innovations as strongly as he can. The raw manual labor of the unskilled 
worker has been replaced by the mechanical monster that constructs airfields in a 
matter of a few days or even hours, the huge earth moving machinery operated by 
one or two men that does a job in a small fraction of the time it formerly took 
thousands of unskilled manual laborers. Thus a class of interchangeable factory 
hands and machine tenders has become a reality and the promise of the factory 
system as described by Marx is now being fulfilled. 


The predominént number of researchers in the field have operated on the unstated 
assumption that mechanical efficiency and high output are the sole tests of 


achievement -- of good results. There are under way no set studies to see what 
kinds of jobs and - more important - what kinds of rewards best stimulate the 

spontaneity and freedom of the worker. The question of altering our industrial 
system to assure such jobs and rewards is left to intellectual discussion by a 
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small handful of social philosophers nd independent thinkers. Tho presont or- 
ganization of industrial produwtion is accepted as an unalterable "given," and 
academic researchers proceed from there. An unstated assumption underlies the 
persistant tendency to pose the problem of industrial harmony in terms of the 
difficulties of “communications.” It is assumed that workers don't understand 
managers and supervisors because of emotional blocks, formal hicrarchical struc- 
tures in either union or manrgement organizations, or both, or because of a dif- 
ference of feelings or dispositions or attitudes. 


But industrial relations happens to be much less a problem of setting up a smooth- 
ly functioning organization than a problem of accomodating divorse and conflict- 


ing basic interests. The question: to whom the benefits of increased production 





shall occrue, how shall the increased national income resulting from higher pro- 
ductivity be distributcd, cannot be approached as a problem of “poor communica- 
tions." 


The real policy decisions in modern American industrial society sre being made at 
the very top level of managerial and governmental authority, and are not made 
with concern for the men on the job, but with nn eye on costs, officiency and 
competition. We nre told that money incentive schemes do not spur the workers to 
ever greater efforts. MS5ut academic researchers in the field have not focused 
their attention to answering the question: Why? These researchers have ad pted 
industry's own conception of workers 1s means to be monipulnted or adjusted to 
impersonal ends. The worker is not approached sas ao human being with a definite 
personality, living in 2 particularized culture, influenced by specific forces, 
having concrete motives. In short, the sociologists at Harvard and Chicago who 
have teen principally respensible for demarcating the area in which the study of 
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modern industrial relations should be carried on, have operated within a conceptu- 


nl framework that is defined by those who subsidized their. researches and these 
researchers have triken over as a point of departure the basic philosophy of the 
owners and managers of industry. In this sense, most of the current interest and 
activity of academic sociologists and cconomists in industrial relations problems 
is conceived and executed in a framework divorced from the fundamental precepts 
of their particular disciplines. 


This discourse may best be summed up by quoting from Horbcrt Blumer's article, 
Sociologicnl Theory in Industrial Relations (Amcrican Sociological Review, June 
(1947); 





"Fundamentally, workers and mamigement in our economy are necessarily in 
conflict with each other..I refer... to the fact thit workers, especially 
in organized groups, are sseking to sccure bercfits and to preserve bene- 
fits and that management is seeking manngerinl freedom and opportunitics 
for business profit. As our economy is organized, these respective inter- 
ests enter normally into opposition. As cithcr of the two parties moves 
in the direction of what it is seeking, it encroaches on the interests of 
the other part... This Pare statement merely sketches the fundamental 
fact thet industrial relations between workers and manngement under our 
economy are intrinsically unstable and inherently disposed toward re-ar- 
rangement." 


SHADES OF KARL MARX!!! 


-- Bernie Karsh 
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of their particular disciplines. 


This discourse may best be summed up by quoting from Herbert Blumer's article, 
Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations (Amcrican Sociological Review, June 


1947): 





"Fundamentally, workers and mamigoment in our economy are necessarily in 
conflict with each other..J] refer... to the fact that workers, especially 
in organized groups, are sseking to secure berncfits and to proscrve bene- 
fits and that management is secking mancgerinl freedom and opportunitics 
for business profit. As our economy is orgunized, these respective inter- 
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fact thet industrial relations between workers and manngemont under our 
economy arc intrinsically unstable and inherently disposed toward re-sr- 


rangement." 
SHADES OF KARL MARX!!! 


-~- Bernice Karsh 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Editors: While I heartily applaud most of your aims, or at least the direc- 
tion they take, I can hardly belicve they will ever be achieved by the use 
of your present methods which, so far as I can see, ore the creation of 
super-intellectual cadres to "lead the workers to a glorious victory over 
chpitalism." I should be quite happy to believe such a thing is possible, 
but I cannot. Intellectuals and cadres have been trying to lead the Ameri- 
can people to a revolution throughout the 20th century. ‘hey have not suc- 
ceeded and cannot succeed. People will not spill their blood to have their 
revolution betrayed as every revolution has been by its leaders. They will 
demand the power to see that it is not betrayed. This involves not only 
democratic voting procedures and frequent meetings within the revolutionary 
organization (usually impossible anyway) wut also the representation of 
workers by those close to the workers' interests. Here lies the great fault 
with cadres formed of bourgeois students; they are extremely detached from 
the workers’ interests and they feel a superiority over the workers that 
makes them unsympathetic to workers' ideas and more inclined to carry out 
their own, over the workers' wishes. I am using myself (!) as an example; 

I might have used any campus radical. The answer lies not in forcing on 

the next revolution a Marat, a Blanqui, Lenin, Stalin or Trotsky, but in 
getting what little leadership is needed from the working class itself, from 
men who rise from the working class but never leave it. Your group, to aid 
in such a process, should get close to, work with, know, understand and 
sympathize with workers; otherwise you will be not revolutionists but theor- 
ists. J. F. 


We are grateful for the above communication; at least it poses, even if from a fal- 


lncious point of view, many problems vital to politically conscious s tudonts. 


But it is regrettable the author's polemical zeal tricked him into a careless uso 


of terminology. Thus, conscious political leadership with him becomes "super- 
intellectual cadres." He attributes to us a quotation: “to lead the workers to 
a glorious victory over capitalism" - taking care to keep its source secret. 
Further, we would appreciate a historical analysis of how Marat was "forced on" 
the French Revolution; and on which revolution and how and (if so) by whom Blan- 
qui was "forced" (into jail?). While making this analysis, it appears that 
J.F.'s political activity becomes contingent on the desire of peoplo to "spill 
their blood." The real issues, arising only by implication, concern the neces- 








sity for political leadership, the character of that leadership, and the relation 


of students or, more generally, intellectuals to that political leadership. 


Our correspondent apparently agrees with us that socialism is desirable and the 


working class tho instrument for its achievement. But when he speaks of the in- 


significant role of leadership in the working class movement, he overlooks the 
Significance of events since 1917 in China, Germany, Austria, Spain, etc. In 
these places the people have time and again been ready or tried to overthrow the 
capitalist order, only to fail through lack of uncompromising or capable leader- 
ship. The parties of the workers, socialist and communist, either betrayed the 
struggle or proved incompetent to lead it. In some cases, they not only failed 
to achieve socialism but even to prevent the victory of fascism. America is 
unique among the major capitalist countries in that the political working class 
movement practically does not exist; hence the question of leadership is not as 
immediately apparent. To the present, no leadership could have led America to 
socialism simply because very few people have favored such a course. Another 
period of depression may help change the minds of many people, but it world not 
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automatically solve the problem of iv 4 rship. 


The old social order cannot simply be removed. Its removal depends upon its re- 
placement by socialism. The victorious struggle to substitute socialism for cap-' 
italism is unique historically nbove all because it must be a conscious struggle. 
A social order based on conscious planning must be introduced through conscious 
planning. Capitalism produces the prerequisites for socialism in the high level 
of material production and culture; it produces the class which can supplant it 
with socialism - the modern proletariat; but it does not directly produce a soci- 
elist consciousness among the people. Capitalism, as it operates through the ‘ 
Church and schools, systematically fosters a bourgeois consciousness. The strug- 
gle for socislism directly involves a sgruggle for the replacement of bourgeois 
“y socialist consciousness. But socialist consciousness itself must be systemat- 
ically fostered; it does not spring like Athena from the head of Jove. It needs 
n repository where it can be accumulated and ordered, from which it can be in- 
stilled in others, and by which it can be constantly revised, checked, renewed 
and defended - anothor way of saying that to achieve socialism it is absolutely 


necessary to have a socialist organization. 





Our correspondent sees in the existence of such an organization the danger of de- 
generation of the socinlist state, since any representative organization is not 
identical with those who elect and support it. It costs us nothing to admit this 
but the answer is implied by J.F.: democratic procedures to insure workers’ con- 
trol of the state - a control manifestly lecking under our present social system. 
If, as our critic seems to believe, this is impossible, then socialism itself is | 
impossible, sinco socialism inherently impliocs conscious planning under democratic 
control. No one, we hope, still believesthat a complex socioty can be adminis- 
tered on the basis of groups of workers in individual factories deciding how best 





to serve humanity, then rising joyously to carry out a unanimous decision, freely 


arrived at through consultation. When thus posed positively, this view becomes 
romantically ridiculous. The answer to totalitarianism lies not in decentraliza- 
tion, which would necessarily be impossibly inefficient, but in the existence of 
the greatest possible democracy so that popular control is freely and continu- 


ously exercised over the administrative apparatus. 


But this falsely poses the question. We are concerned not with preventing the de- 
generation of a revolution, but with'"making"one. In the face of capitalism's 
latest invention - the atom Lomb - socialism becomes an imperative necessity; 
otherwise we face the end of all hope for socialism. S#verything depends upon 
creating a political movement able to grasp the opportunities another crisis will 
bringe In building such a movement students have an important role to play. Res 
specting their "class interest" (if J.F. would have it so!) there would certainly 
be greater opportunity for them under a system recognizing the function of scien- 
tific knowledge to create full employment, whereas their present plight is one of 
increasing hardship and insecurity for the professional and white-collar strata 
into whose ranks most students graduate. More important, many students, realiz- 
ing the precarious position they occupy in society as intellectuals, attach them- 
selves, despite a bourgeois background, to the workers’ movement. The workers, 
on their side, cannot spurn the aid of a group which gave them such figures as 
Marx, Engels, Luxemburg, Mehring, Lenin, Trotsky, Smyrnov, Serge and Ciliga - to 
mention only a few "leaders" of the marxist movoment (not to speak of the anar- 
chist and christian socialist groups), who selflessly devoted themsclves to work- 





ing class interests. 
-- The Editors. 














